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we are told, on the other hand, that the Orph- 
ic hymns in their present form date chiefly 
from the 4th century, though in certain 
instances they may go back to the 1st and 2d 
century of the Christian era (Muller, ' Hand- 
buch der classischen Altertumswissenschaft,' 
7:583). However, this difficulty is not in- 
superable, since their language, is full of remi- 
niscences of earlier Greek poetry, and thus 
points to a common Greek source for the lan- 
guage of the three ancient poets. Were this 
admitted, and it seems highly probable, the 
Elizabethan invocations to Sleep, whether 
lyric or dramatic, would prove to be purely 
Greek in all their essential features, and 
indeed it is difficult not to acquiesce in this 
opinion as one reads so exquisite a bit of verse 
as the song from ' Valentinian.' 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



NOTES ON RHETORIC. 

Professor McElroy and Professor A. H. 
Tolman have contributed to Mod, Lang. 
Notes two interesting articles on the con- 
struction Not. .or and Not. .nor. If I may judge 
others by myself, such discussions are ex- 
tremely interesting to the professors of Rhetor- 
ic scattered over the land ; and in order to 
provoke free disscussion, I take the liberty of 
presenting some notes that I have made on two 
of the most popular works on Rhetoric that are 
now before the public — A. S. Hill's and J. S. 
Clark's. The former is generally declared to 
be the best Rhetoric that has been written for 
Freshman classes, and the latter has received 
high praise from a distinguished professor in 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The following criticisms may have been 
made familiar to the public by the reviewers, 
but I have seen no such criticisms. The first 
concern Mr. Hill's ' Rhetoric ' (edition of 
i838), and are very few. 

1. Mr. Hill gives under Solecisms the 
common fault of using a singular noun or pro- 
noun with a plural verb, or vice versa. He 
then cites the following sentence from Dr. 
Campbell's ' Rhetoric ' as a case in point. — 
"That man, also, would be of considerable 
use, though not in the same degree, who should 
vigilantly attend to every illegal practice that 



were beginning to prevail, and evince its 
danger by exposing its contrariety to law." 
Were in this sentence, however, is not in the 
plural number : it represents an elegant use of 
the Imperfect Subjunctive. Dr. Campbell 
would hardly have been guilty of such a sole- 
cism as using were for was in the Indicative 
mood. 

It may be remarked in passing that Mr. 
Hill (p. 39) does serious injustice to Swift by 
misquoting a sentence from his " Argument 
against Abolishing Christianity " :— " It is con- 
fidently reported that two young gentlemen 
. . . have -made a discovery that there was no 
God." Swift's sentence was open to criti- 
cism ; but Mr. Hill's quotation contains a 
more serious error, which Swift would never 
have made*. 

2. Mr. Hill says : " Which is incorrectly 
used with a clause as its antecedent." He 
gives the following sentence from Charles 
Reade:— "The Captain saluted the quarter 
deck, and all the officers saluted him, which 
he returned." The antecedent ofwhtch in 
this sentence is not the preceding clause, but 
the noun implied in the verb salute. Then, 
too, both Alexander Bain and Maetzner 
are ignorant of this law, and affirm the con- 
trary (cf. Bain's 'Higher Grammar' and 
Maetzner's 'English Grammar' under "Rela- 
tive Pronouns "). Who is right? If this use 
of which be an error, it is very widely spread. 
Dr. Campbell, himself, quotes the following 
from the ' Spectator ' as a correct sentence : 
"The infirmary was indeed never so full as on 
this day, which I was at some loss to account 
for " (cf. ' Philosophy of Rhet.,' p. 413). 

3. Mr. Hill condemns the following 
sentence, and, quoting Dean Alford (hardly 
a good authority), he says the error is " one of 
the commonest in the writing of careless or 

*" For it is confidently reported that two young gentlemen 
of real hopes, bright wit, and profound judgment, who, 
upon a thorough examination of causes and effects, and by 
the mere force of natural abilities, without the least tincture 
of learning, having made a discovery that there was no God, 
and generously communicating their thoughts for the good of 
the public, luere some time ago, by an unparalleled severity, 
and upon I know not what obsolete law, broke for blasphemy." 
This sentence is badly constructed, for 'who is left without a 
verb; but it is clear that "having made" borrows its time 
from were broke, and hence should not have been condensed 
into the Present Perfect by Me. Hill. 
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half-educated persons": — "The approach of 
the party, sent for the purpose of compelling 
the country people to bury their dead, andwho 
had already assembled several peasants, 
obliged Edward," etc. I am disposed to 
agree with Prof. Francis A. Teall (in his 
edition of Hodgson's ' Errors in the Use of 
English'), who says: "A volume might be 
filled with instances of this construction from 
all classes of writers, not only of English, but 
of other languages." If the participle be an 
error, how will Prof. John S. Hart defend 
the following sentence, which (p. 96 of his 
'Rhetoric') he offers us as a correction of a 
faulty sentence from Trench? — "Controver- 
sies are drawing him away to other fields, not 
perhaps barren, but which can yield no such 
nourishment." 

I find the same construction cropping out in 
the writings of one of America's most accom- 
plished scholars : — " It is important for us 
personally to instruct and refine our senses, 
the lower classes of our private body-politic, 
and which, if left to their own instincts, will 
destroy the whole commonwealth." (J. R. 
Lowell's ' Fireside Travels.') 

I turn to Mr. Clark's ' Rhetoric' His work 
is eminently a practical one, and as such is 
destined to be popular. His plan is to give, 
under the head of Clearness, Force, Purity, 
etc., a great number of faulty sentences, some 
of which he corrects, and some of which he 
leaves to the ingenuity of the student. With 
his corrections, he gives the law for making 
them. I should add that Mr. Clark modest- 
ly calls his corrections "improvements." I 
wish to review some of these "improvements," 
referring to them by the number attached to 
each. 

No. 150. " ' General Thomas, one of the 
division commanders under Gen. Grant, who 
ordered this charge, relates the following.' 
Improved. — Gen. Grant's division com- 
mander, Thomas, who ordered this charge, 
relates the following." This improved form 
sounds very awkward. Would it not have 
been better to write : "Gen. Thomas, who was 
one of the division commanders, and who 
ordered this charge," etc. ? Or, if this be re- 
garded as too cumbersome, good authority 
might be cited for writing, "Gen. Thomas, one 



of the division commanders, and who ordered 
this charge." It is an instance of justifiable 
ellipsis. 

No. 157. "'She found the most and most 
luscious berries of any one of the party.' 
Improved. — She found the most berries of 
any one of the party, and those the most 
luscious." Is not of any one a vulgar error 
here ? It occurs, however, in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, June, 1888, col. 414. 

In paragraph 150, Mr. Clark gives this rule: 
" Avoid placing a substantive between another 
substantive and its relative or other pronoun." 
But under 177, he gives the following im- 
proved form: "Dinah Morris, another niece 
of the Povsers', who has lived with Hetty, 
is a member of the new sect." 

Under 186, Mr. Clark speaks of "words 
that are capable of climacteric arrangement." 
Mr.Minto, in his 'Prose Literature,' speaks 
of "climactic order," and though climactic 
is not in Worcester, Mr. Clark will hardly 
persuade scholars to accept climacteric as a 
substitute. 

Under 188, I find: "'The plot reaches its 
point of greatest interest.' "Improved. — The 
plot reaches its climax." I am aware that 
this abuse of climax is widespread, but is 
there no chance of confining the word to its 
Rhetorical meaning ? It is frequently mis- 
used by writers on the drama. 

Under 204, I find the rule : " Avoid the use 
of ' do ' and ' did ' as substitutes for a verb re- 
peated." Maetzner (vol. ii, p. 58) says this 
construction is found in English from the 
Anglo-Saxon period down to the present time. 
Is it not rather late to condemn so time-honor- 
ed a usage ? 

Under 273, Mr. Clark gives: — '"Under 
such circumstances, one is warranted in look- 
ing only to their own interest.' Improved. — 
Under, etc., one is warranted in looking only 
to teown interests." Does not good usage 
require us to use one's here ? 

Page 128, No. 49, Mr. Clark gives for cor- 
rection : " Darnav leaves for Paris to rescue 
a former servant who is in danger of his life." 
Here he indicates that the wrong preposition 
is used after "danger." Is this true? "In 
danger of" is an English idiom. 

Under 294, the following law is given : 
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"Prefer euphonious words, where they are 
equally admissible on other grounds." 

"Original. — 'He fetched the water every 
morning from the Spring.' Improved. — He 
brought the water," etc. Here it might be 
objected not unfairly that fetch and bring have 
very different meanings. 

Under 307, " Original. — 'The story is a diffi- 
cult one to learn the truth of.' Improved. — 
The story is one of whose truth it is difficult 
to learn." 

Here an improper substitution has been 
made, " to learn of" being put for "to learn." 

Under 310, this law is given : " Some writers 
advise the use of ' an ' before the aspirate h 
where the accent falls after the first syllable ; 
but this usage seems hardly to be predomi- 
nant." 

"Original. — 'His name is destined to be- 
come an household word.' Improved. — His 
name is destined to become a household 
word." 

Here the example fails to illustrate the rule, 
for " household " has the accent on the first 
syllable. The law teaching the use of the 
articles a and an before h and u, is by no 
means faithfully observed. Most grammari- 
ans give it as follows : — A must be used 
before all words beginning with a consonant; 
as, "a man," or with the consonant sound of 
w and y\ as, "aoneness, a unit": and an 
must be used before vowels and before words 
in which the initial h is aspirated if the syllable 
beginning with h is followed by an accented 
syllable ; as, " an historical account." This is 
the general law, and it is, I believe, almost uni- 
versally observed in the United States. Dr. 
Joseph Angus, however, in his ' Hand-book,' 
says : "Authors, especially printers, are apt to 
insert 'an' before vocal 'h,' and before the semi- 
vowel u, as ' an historical sketch,' or ' an useful 
thing.' This practice we must avoid." Thus 
he refuses to admit an before an aspirated h, no 
matter where the accent is. Speaking of the 
general law given above, Maetzner says: 
"Usage is, however, not quite in harmony 
with this precept, since we often find an used 
even before aspirated vowels and before an 
aspirated h in the accented syllable : An use- 
less waste (Macaulay). An unanimous resolu- 
tion (Goldsmith). An united 'Ten' (Lord 
Byron) ; an hero." 



I have collected the following examples : 

A historical. — A. W. Ward's ' History Dram. Lit.' 

A hypothesis. — A. W. Ward's ' History Dram. Lit.' 

A harangue. — Nat. Hawthorne. 

A harmonious. — ' Blot on Scutcheon.' 

A heroic. — Frederic Harrison's 'Essays.' 

A historical. — Frederic Harrison's ' Essays.' 

A historical. — Angus's ' Handbook.' 

A hellenic. — Geo. Meredith. 

An horizon. — Geo. Meredith. 

An historical. — Macaulay. 

An hypothetical. — Shaw's * Literature.' 

An heroic. — Nat. Hawthorne. 

An heretic. — Warton's ' History Eng. Poetry.' 

An heathen.-—' Tatler ' for 1709. 

An hereafter. — Addison's 'Cato.' 

An heretic. — Shakespeare's ' Twelfth Night.' 

An hotel. — Used by an English gentleman. 

An hundred. — Hone's ' Mysteries,' p. 257. 

An union. — Shakespeare's ' Mid-Sum. Night's Dream. 

An universal. — Buckley's 'Trans, of Aristotle.' 

An universal. — Macaulay's ' History of E.' 

An usage. — Macaulay's ' Bacon.' 

An usurer. — Macaulay's ' Bacon.' 

According to Maetzner, Old-English began 
very early to retain an before vowels and h, 
and to put a before other consonants ; while 
Robert of Gloucester often retains an be- 
fore consonants. 

Thus Shakespeare, Warton, Addison, 
and Hone seem to prefer to retain an before 
accented h aspirate ; and Shakespeare re- 
tains an before consonantal u, in which usage 
he is followed by Macaulay and many others. 
Between 'a historical' and 'an historical,' 
the weight of good usage perhaps lies with 
Dr. Angus, who recommends the former, and 
not with Macaulay, who uses the latter. As 
I said above, however, American writers 
would doubtless side with Macaulay, and 
accept the law as laid down in Worcester's 
' Dictionary.' 

John R. Ficklen. 
Tulane University of Louisiana. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF BLANK 
VERSE. —A STUDY OF SURREY. 

The blank verse of Surrey presents many 
irregularities. It is not to be compared with 
that of Milton or Tennyson. It represents 
but the beginning of a new form most im- 
portant in English literature. Surrey's verse 
fails not alone in certain lines not easily render- 
ed rhythmically, but also in the melody and 
unity characteristic of later forms. Neither 
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